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slightest regard to the wishes of either superiors or
inferiors. A king who had no legal power to wrest an
acre of ground from his meanest subject, might, accord-
ing to the law and the practice of nations, cede to another
king a territory on which millions of his people lived
without once consulting them with regard to the transfer.
He need take into account no other will than his own,
because in the eye of International Law he was regarded
as absolute owner of the whole territory of the state. It
can hardly be denied that this simplification of the con-
ception of territorial sovereignty by taking away from it
all qualifying elements, greatly assisted the development
of autocratic notions of government, and helped to bring
into full activity that theory of a Balance of Power,
which has been as prolific a parent of bloodshed and
miseiy in Europe since the Peace of Westphalia as were
religious disputes in the previous epoch. Kings came
to regard their territories as so many pieces in a game of
skill. Europe was the board, its sovereigns the players,
and individual aggrandizement the object of the game.
Each fought for his own hand. If one seemed likely to
become too powerful, the others combined against him,
not in order to insist upon good government, or to rescue
populations from a yoke which they abhorred, but to
preserve the European equilibrium, or, in other words, to
keep a skilful or unscrupulous player from amassing so
many pieces that he would be able to overwhelm his
adversaries in detail. Most of the heritage of Roman
Law with which Grotius endowed the International Code
was a decided benefit to humanity, but it may well be
doubted whether in this particular instance the loss has
not outweighed the gain.

From what has been said before with regard to the